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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 


From the London Morning Chronicle. 
LORD BYRON. 


We have hitherto let our cotemporaries battle it out 
among themselves on the question, whether it be or be not 
fit that the bust of Lord Byron by Thorwaldsen ought or 
ought not to be allowed a place in Westminster Abbey ? 
As a work of art, of course, it merits a place any where, 
but we doubt whether a church be the best place for the 
exhibition of works of art, and whether iu the abstract 
there be not an objection in a sacred edifice to any thing 
which may divert the mind from the purpose for which 
the sacred edifice was erected and ought to be visited. 
Tombs, shrines, and monuments affurd lessons of mor- 
tality; but when the proposal is to construct a memo 
rial toa man who was certainly great for his genius, 
but remarkable tor the manner in which he perverted it, 
the subject is reduced to very narrow limits, and the 
point to be settled merely is, whether abilities alone, 
without reference to the mode in which they are direct. 
ed, give a man a claim to the distinction? We are by 
no means sure that the most unfavourable representa. 
tion of the character and conduct of Lord Byron is not 
that given by himself; he was a man full of affectation 
of various kinds, and one of bis affectations was that of 
represeating himself worse than he wae in reality; but, 
take what account you will of his opinions and actions, 
they must be admitted to be in general any thing but 
commendable. If, therefore, his bust be erected in West- 
minster Abbey, not only the effect of example would be 
wanting, but it would be worse than lost, for it would 
seem to show that private virtue was of little cunse- 
quence in the distribution of posthumous honours. 

We are nat persuaded that Lord Byron was a poet ot 
the highest order of genius; on the contrary, we think 
he was not. There, perbaps, never was a man of true 
and exalted genius, who was not possessed of that sim- 
plicity of character and singleness of heart in which 
Lord Byron seems to us to have been especially deficient. 
This, we are wware, is no answer to the claim to have 
his bust depusited in Westminster Abbey, because the 
busts and statues of muny men of small or of nu talents 
have been placed there; but it tends to show that if his 
claim depends upon his talents only, as we submit it 
does, he has not even that recommendation in the high- 
est degree. Lord Byron was a selfish man, not only in 
his habits of life, but in his writings; in every thing he 
produced, whether satirical, didactic, dramatic, lyrical, 
or narrative, he had always himself before his eyes, and 
the existence of selfishness proves a narrowness of mind, 
we apprehend, inconsistent with great genius, His ex. 
treme cleverness, whether writing severely, gravely or 
jocosely, we do not for an instant dispute; but we do deny 
that his genius (using the term to express the very loftiest 
gift of a poet,) was of the highest order. That he wrote 
more attractively and popularly than tnany men of great 
genius have done is quite true, but this does not neces. 
sarily establish that he was a man of first-rate powers 
as regards the imaginative faculty. 


It is not enough to point to Poets’-Coruer, and say— 


“Here is a monument to Shadwell; here is a bust of 


Spratt; and here Prior luid out 5001. on his own effigy.” 


either will it be sufficient to mention the names of 


poets there recorded who debased their art by impiety 
or licentiousness. Chaucer, who stood alone for more 
than a century, and even Shekspeare, who will stand 
alone for many centuries, might be excluded on this 
account. Bad precedents ought not to be followed 
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merely because they are precedents. We say broadly 
that poets, as poets, have no right to monuments in 
eburches; and when, as in the instance before us, it can 
be shown incontrovertibly that the tendency of nearly 
all the writings of an individual poet has been to bring 
religion and morality into disrepute, his memorial is 
most of all to be shut out from a sacred edifice. 

It is observed by Sir Thomas Browne, that the oldest 
families, let them carry back their pedigree, if they will, 
to the Conquest or the Heptarchy, “survive not three | 
oaks 3” and urns and monuments are but of perishable 
materials compared with the productions of a great 
man’s intellect, as recorded in writing, and rendered 
indestructible by printing. These “ monuments of va- 
nished minds,” as Davenant happily terms books, live | 
only just as long as they deserve, Other monuments 
put all men upon an equality. Prior’s ostentatious tomb| 
will last as long as Milton’s modest bust; but the time | 
may come, and not be far distant, when people will ask, 
what did Prior write to deserve to occupy so large a 
space on the walls of Poets’ Corner? Milton is secure | 
against any such interregatory. When the Duke of 
Buckinghamshire, according to Pope, 





“ Helped to bury him he helped to starve,” 


| 


it was a futile effort by a monument in Westminster | 
Abbey to recompense personal injuries to Dryden; but} 
those personal injuries were public benefits. Had Dry.) 
den not been poor, he would have wanted at least one of 
the great incitements to authorship. 

To what, then, do our remarks lead? They serve to| 
show, that as churches are not proper depositories for | 
memorials to our great men, and as it is abundantly 
necessary that their services to the world should thus} 
be acknowledged, it is fit that we should possess some | 
national edifice into which their busts or statues shall be | 
admitted without violence to the pious and conscientions | 
scruples of those who are trustees of places of public | 
worship. Such a structure might have Leen made part 
of our National Gallery; and even now, notwithstand 
ing the defects of that building, we do not see that the 
object might not be accomplished. ‘These may not be, | 
and certainly are not, times for extravagance; bet there | 
are no times for penury, when a purpose of such exten- 
sive utility is to be carried into effect. It would at once | 
give patronage to our sculptors, afford youth its incen-. | 
tive, manhood its motive, and age its consolation. 


\ 


a 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Peter Pilgrim, by the author of Calavar.—) 
We always look forward to a new work by Dr. | 
Bird with deep interest. His talents we know, 
to be equal to great efforts for evil or for good 
to his countrymen and himself, and we confess. 
ourselves much interested in his success; this| 
he has already obtained, however ; in the pre- 
sent work the reader is to expect little more 
than the partial emptying of a well-stored port- 
folio of essays and narratives, held together by 
a very imperfect setting, that in fact does not 
hold them together at all, though from the 
pleasant introduction you are led to anticipate 
in Peter Pilgrima character ora plot; but plot 
there is none, and Peter is merely incidental, 
or rather, is not. Dr. Bird has been an ob- 











servant traveler in his own country, and he 
illustrates what he describes in a happy man- 
ner; he isa little too fond of transcendental 
philosophy, and we object entirely to his won- 
derful dogs, one of which figures in the Mexi- 
can novels, and another so sadly mars Nick of 
the Woods by its improbable feats; the dog 
and Nick’s Quaker talk, the latter resembling 
nothing ever spoken by Quakers of any grade, 
are the bane of the book. In * Merry the 
Miner,”’ the first story of Peter Pilgrim, we 
have another dog, sagacious enough to scratch 
up lumps of gold for his master, without whose 
agency the tale would have been better. 

In «My Friends in the Mad House,’ our 
author has attempted a vein of satire upon 
poor human nature, which we do not consider 
his forte. An article on the Fascinating Power 
of Reptiles, at the close of the first volume, is 
highly original and satisfactory. The second 
volume is mainly filled by an account of the 
Mammoth Cave, in which Dr. Bird has passed 
considerable time at different periods, and has 
produced beyond doubt the best account. We 
never weary of this subject, and never lose any 
fair opportunity of declaring that we too have 
explored its inmost recesses with great interest; 
we recount our adventures there with the plea- 
sure we feel in bringing to mind the event of 
our lives that made the strongest impression. 
Of the three young gentlemen who hazarded 
the expedition in our society, one is dead, one 
is a rich brewer in South Australia, and the 
third a wealthy planter in Mississippi; we 
met for the last time in life at the hostel near 


| the mouth of the cave, and there separated, 


after a close friendship, to pursue our various 
paths through life. 

The second volume is closed by a tale of the 
early settlement of the Ohio, called the “ The 
Bloody Broad Horn,” detailing the adventurous 
trip of Colonel Storm; in this no one will deny 
the authoreminent success. But as a specimen of 
his humour, we will quote ** The Extra Lodger,” 
some of its features, particularly the stage tra- 
veling party, are too natural not be recognised by 
most who have passed much through the south 
and southwest in those charming old-fashioned 
vehicles, post-coaches, on rough mountainous 
roads, The Extra Lodger is a home, if homely 
sketch—the Yankee trick a capital joke. 

THE EXTRA LODGER. 
CHAPTER I. 

Among the numberless tyrants, in and out of office, 
who rule the sovereign American people with rods ot 
iron, none can compure—whether it respects tho des- 
potic rigour of their rule, or the patient submissiveness 
of their subjects—with their high mightinesses, the inn- 
keepers. Steamboat captains, and stage proprietors 












may, in their vanity, contest with them the claim to 
superiority in power; and, indeed, the undoubted privi- 
leges both these classes possess to maim and kill their 
customers at will, would seem to put them at the head 
of the powerful; but no houest, disinterested man who 
will consider all the circumstances, the power of the 
lordly Bouilace over the comfort of his lodgers, and the 
uniform despotism of his rule, can hesitate to award the 
palm to their rivals, In other lands, circumstances have 
degraded the lords of the spigot into a condition of sub- 
se: vience and vassalage to society; and they are insult- 
ingly regarded, and, incredible us it may appear, they 
even regard themselves, as the servants of the public. 
Here, in this happy republic, where ull are free but the 
people, they have assumed their proper attitude, as mas- 
ters of their patrons, whom they rule with autocratic 
severity, grievous to behold and lamentable to suffer. 
High and low, the princes of metropolitan hotels and 
the kings of the log-cabin tavern on the wayside, they 
know their power, and exercise it. The metropolitan 
potentates, indeed, sometimes affect a certain citizen- 
king-like humility, and govern with decency and sua- 
vity; while it may be observed of the others, their com- 
peers, that the lower you descend in rank among thei, 
the more savage and irrespective becomes their tyranny. 
‘Thus, with the lord of your town inn, you may some. 
times venture upon a little complaint of the cook and 
chamber-maid, without fear of being knocked down for 
impertinence ; and, sometimes, in a village hotel, you 
may prefer a little expostulation on the subject of horse. 
meat and clean sheets, without the absolute certainty of 
being turned into the streets. But even here, we must 
not expect always to find our dignitaries in a good hu- 
mour. ‘The possession of power is a constunt provoca- 
tive to the exercise of it; and we know not when the 
monarch may put on his robes of state, and shake his 
seeptre of authority. It is but a litle while, as every 
body knows, since a royal prince, with his whole cor- 
tége at his heels, was turned out of doors, or at least 
refused admission, by two different inn-keepers, sceptre 
in hand. It is true, that, in both these instances, the 
royal personage was entirely unknown, being mistaken, 
in the one case, for un opera fiddler, in the other for 
something equally insignificant; otherwise, mine hosts 
had been happy to kiss the dust from his royal shoes, 
out of a were republican respect for greatness. 

The king of the cabin—your true country tavern- 
keeper—is quite another sort of person, with whom to 
complain, to exhibit any symptoms of rebellious discon. 
tent, is to awake the sleeping lion. What cares he for 
your fine coat, your long dangling watch-chain, your 
gentlemanly swagger, your titles of distinction—your 
colonel or general, your doctor, your reverend, your 
honourable? You are, sir, his customer—a suiior for 
meat and drink, which he gracivusly vouchsafes you, 
taking no consideration therefor, except a certain num- 
ber of ninepences, or half-dollars, together with a due 
addition of reverence naturally belonging to the master 
of the house that shelters you. His house, though every 
chamber be reeking with mud and rain, is Ais house, 
and if you don’t like it, you may leave it; his beds, 
though forty human souls, with boots on, may have 
nestled between the unchanged sheets, doing battle ail 
night with incubus and succuba, in the shape of thoso 
strange bediellows with which misery makes us ac- 
quainted, have harboured your betters, and why there- 
fore should you presume to grumble? His table, plenti- 
fully or sparely covered as the case may be, with un- 
ealable eatables—coffee made, or seeming te be made, 
of burnt blankets, sodden bread, stale bacon, and palpi- 
tating chickens, greasy potatoes and withered turnip- 
tops—is the table that contents him, and if you don’t 
like it you may go—to a place entirely unmentionable. 

Truly, your republican inn-keeper is the most mighty 
of tyrants. You may find him, sometimes, a very ami- 
able personage, as great men sometimes will be; but 
take heed you trifle not with his amiableness; for, verily, 
he is not a person to be trifled with by any rabblement 
traveller, for whom he does not care the snap of his in- 
dependent fingers—ne, not he. 

In truth, the common country tavern-keepers—those 
especially in new regions, or at a distance from the great 
towns—are, for the most part, mere farmers, who have 
been driven by sheer necessity (not poverty) to open 
their houses tu the public. In very few parts of the 
Jand is the country densely enough settled, and the tra- 
veling sufficiently great, to support lines of taverns along 
the rvads at convenient distances. The farmer must 
hang out the bush and play the landlord, or be eaten up 
by his hospitality. He knows nothing of cooking or 
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to his company; it is not therefore surprising his hotel 
should not be the best in the world, nor himself the niost 
obliging of landlords. 

With this condition of things prevailing, it is evident 
one must not look for any exeinplifications of the charm- 
ing rural hostelries, the little hawthorn-crowned ale- 
house, so long embalmed in the pages of English poets 
and novelists, with its proper familiars, the facetious 
host, his buxom wife, and trim daughter, all obscquious, 
bustling, eager to make themselves, and their house, 
and every thing in it, agreeable to your honour. You 
cunnot here say, with any propriety, you will take your 
euse in your inn, that being the privilege solely ot its 
master; nor can you have any greater expectation of 
comfort, which is an article seldom put down in the bill 
of fare. In brief, one should expect nothing; and w the 
inexperienced traveler | recommend the maxim which 
observation has shown me to be productive of the best 
effects in mollifying evils, as well as preventing a hun- 
dred inconveniences that might otherwise occur :—be 
submissive; graciously receive, thankfully suffer, pay 
your money, and depart in peace. 

It was once my fate to pass a night in a certain way- 
side caravansary, among the mountains of Virginia, a 
lowly and logly habitation, from whose mean appear- 
ance no one would have inferred the majestic spirit of 
the ruler within; up—or rather down to which—tor it 
stood at the bottom of a hill—one fine evening in Sep- 
tember, rolled a mail coach, well crammed with passen- 
gers, of whom I, fur my sins, wes one. We numbered 
twelve souls in all, nine inside, and three out; of which 
latter group, J, being somewhat of a valetudinarian, was 
honoured with a seat beside his highness of the whip; 
while my two compunions, the one a Mississippian, the 
other a varmint, as he called himself, of Tennessee, sat 
gallantly upon the top, where they rolled and pitched 
about, us we thundered down the rocky rvad, in a man- 
ner admirable to behold—or, as the Mississippian ex- 
pressed it, “like two short-tuiled dogs in a boiling pot”-- 
a resemblance that was somewhat the stronger for the 
tremendous bow-wows and yelpings, with which he— 
sometimes assisted by the Tennessean—beguiled the 
weariness of the way. 

Certainly there never was a jollier set of rantipole 
personages got together in a mail-stage before. Besides 
the Mississippian yelping on the top, there was another 
of the same tribe in the inside, who could imitate the 
braying of an ass to perfectiou—a melody which he kept 
up in rivalry with his friend and partner aloft. Add to 
these an Alabamian who sang negro songs; a Rock 
River Illinois who whooped hike an Indian; a Texian 
that played the mestang, or wild horse of the prairies, 
and, besides kicking tle bottom nearly from the stage, 
neighed and whinneyed till the very team-horses on the 
roud responded to the note; and five others who did no. 
thing but scream and laugh to fill up the concert; and 
you have before you a set of the happiest mad-brained 
ruisterers that eyer astonished the monarch of a stage. 
house. 

At this place we were destined to sup and lodge; and 
accordingly, in due course of time, we were all seated 
at the board, where we had the satisfaction of being 
tyrannised over both by mine host and mine hostess, the 
one glum, yet facetious, the other ugly as ill-temper, 
and haughty as a prineess. There was nothing at all 
remarkable in the supper, which was no better nor 
worse than usual, except the total absence of that sine 
qua non of a Virginia table, fried chickens—and, indeed, 
of chickens in every shape, there not being so much as 
a wing or claw on the table. This omission producing 
a gentle interrogatory, somewhat in the tone of expostu- 
lation, from one of the Mississippians, (who, as well as 
all the other travelers, it is proper to say, was now play- 
ing the part of a very modest, well-behaved young gen. 
tleman,) mine host very wittily gave us to understand, 
“It was all our own fault, seeing that the diabolical noise 
we had made, while approaching the house, bad scared 
all his fowls into the mountains.” This, the Mississippian 
declared, “reminded him of Captain Dobbs’s chickens, in 
Kentucky, which, he had the captain’s own words for it, 
no sooner caught sight of a traveler approaching, than 
they immediately took to their heels; being well aware, 
from long experience, as Captain Dobbs said, that the 
visit of u stranger was certain death to them.” 

Before we had finished supper, a thirteenth guest 
made his appearance—a tall, raw-boned Yankee pedlar, 
it seemed, who drove up in his little wagon through a 
shower that had begun to fall, and presently entered the 
supper-room, bearing a pair of saddle-bags, which he 
laid beside him with great care, as if afraid its contents 





housekeeping beyond what he has bec» accust 1 to 
in his own family, and he cares nothing about learning ; 


hould be injured, if placed out of his protection. He 
had a very meek, solemn, unpresuming, solitary look, 





in half the instances, he would prefer the traveler’s room 


and rather sneaked into than took a chair at the foot 


of the table; where he waited very submissively for 
the cup of coffee, which iny landlady deigned, after sun- 
dry contemptuous looks, and five minutes of delay, to 
send him. On the whole, he did not seem to produce 
any more favourable impression upon my fellow-travel- 
ers, who left him to consume his chickenless supper by 
himself, while they proceeded to the bar-room to resolve 
a doubt which had entered the head of the Mississippian, 
Captain Dobbs’s friend—to wit, whether the thunder of 
their approach had not killed all the mint plants, and so 
deprived them of their juleps. This was fortunately 
proved not to be the case: the young gentlemen con- 
cocted their sleeping draughts, smoked their segars, 
settled the affairs of the nation, and then, having re- 
ceived a hint that such was the will and pleasure of the 
landtord, ascended to the traveler’s room to seck their 
beds. 


CHAPTER Il. 


This traveler's room was the garret, or the half 
thereol, the other moiety being partitioned off, and ap- 
plied to some other purpose; and as it was neither ceiled 
nor plastered, it presenied no very striking look of luxury 
oc comfort. But it exhibited the rare and captivating 
spectacle of a dozen different beds, in which each man 
wus to possess, for one night at least, tle happiness of 
sleeping without a bedfellow. The beds were, moreover, 
all single ones, one only excepted, which was neither 
single nor double, and, indeed, was a mere plank, 
stretched between two stools, with a feather bed hung 
over it, pannier-wise; and so fur, it appeared to us, that 
onr landlord, even in his out-of-the-world nook, must 
have been visited with some inklings of civilisation; but 
upon further consideration, it was agreed, we owed the 
size, as well as the number of the couches, to the ne- 
cessity of the case, the garret being of such a figure as 
to stow a dozen truckle-beds much more commodiously 
than half that number of double ones. 

Nevertheless, we were all well pleased with the ar- 
rangement; nor did any difficulty present itself, until 
the braying gentleman, regaling us first with a mode- 
rate burst of his music, by way of calling attention, de- 
manded, “ Who the nation was to sleep with the Yan- 
kee?” a question that no one answered, until he had 
first popped into, and so secured possession of, his cot; 
after which, cach swore, with an oath as terrible as was 
ever sworn in Tlanders, the Yankee should not sleep 
with Aim. Upon this point the determination was quite 
unanimous, I might, indeed, except myself, having 
made no rash vow on the occasion ; wuich was the more 
unnecessary, as I had, partly by accident, and partly 
from choice, fallen heir to the narrow bed of plank, 
spoken of before, in which there was no fear of my being 
troubled with a bedfellow. 

We had scarce arranged this important matter, when 
the supernumerary guest and extra lodger, who had 
perhaps been detained securing his property for the 
night, came up stairs, bearing his saddle-bags and a 
candle, and with hesitating step and modest counte- 
nance, stole through the room, looking for an empty bed, 
but of course withuut finding any. 

“ Perhaps, gentlemen,” said he, with an extremely 
solemn, wo-begone voice of enquiry, “sume of you can 
tell me where I am to sleep to-night ?” 

“In paradise, I suppose,” said the braying gentleman; 
“for Il be hanged if there’s any room for you here, 
You see the beds ure all full.” 

“TI do,” quoth the stranger, looking disconsolately 
round, “and they are shocking narrow ones, too. But 
I rather calculate the landiord meant me to have half a 
one some where or other among you.” 

“Well, that seems but reasonable,” said the Missis- 
sippian; “and I should be very willing to let you have 
half of mine, only”—here he turned bver the bed-clothes 
and displayed a huge bowie-knife lying on one side of 
him, and a pistol on the other—* only that 1 never sleep 
without my arms, and they are somewhat dangerous 
when I dream at night, as I always do after a bad sup- 
per. ’Pon my soul, sir, | always dream the niggers are 
murdering me, and so fall to at “em in a way that’s 
quite a caution! ~Pon my soul, sir, if you had seen me 
how I slashed the bed to pieces last night, and shot off 
the bed-post! Had to pay ten dollars damages to old 
Skinflint, the landlord !” 

The Yankee recoiled with trepidation from this peril- 
ous bed/ellow, and preferred his request to the Tennes.- 
sean, representing, very piteously, that he had an “affec- 
tion of the head”—though of what kind he did not inform 
us—which was always aggravated by want cf, or even 
by uncomfortable, sleep. The Tennessean, however, 


swore he was just as bad as his neighbour, the Missis- 





sippien, though in another way; he never could sleep 
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with any body, without beginning to fight, the moment 
he fell asleep; and it was but a fortnight ago, he said, 
that he had gouged an unlucky bedfellow’s eyes out. 

The Alabamian declared he chewed tcbacco in his 
sleep, aud that his quids were to the full as dangerous 
to a bedmate’s eyes as the Tennessean’s fingers. ‘The 
second Mississippian had taken a position directly across 
the bed, his head sticking out on one side, his legs on 
the other, in which po-ition only, he swoic, be could 
sleep with any comfort; and therefore desired the Yan- 
kee to apply to some one else; which he did, though 
with no better fortune, some excusing themselves on 
pretences as ridiculous as those | have mentioned, while 
one or two others, whose wit was not so ready, met his 
supplicating glances and hesitating applications with 
downright refusals. As for myself, the narrowness of 
my couch was so manifest, as to secure me from appli- 
cation. 

The poor Yankee, thus rejected on all sides, and with 
the prospect of remaining bedless for the night, took the 
desperate resolution of preferring a complaint to his 
majesty the innkeeper. Fur this purpose he opened the 
door, and called twice or thrice, but with timid tones, to 
mine host; who, having already retired to his bed, und 
not choosing to be troubled, took no notice of the first 
calls, and only replied to the last by threatening to turn 
his unfortunate customer out of the house, if he did not 
keep quiet. 

To be turned out of a house in which he was so in- 
hospitably treated, might have seemed no very disagree. 
able alternative; but, anluckily, a dismal rain had now 
commenced falling, and there was no other place of 
refuge within eight or ten miles. 

Nothing remained for the extra lodger but to stretch 
himself upon the floor; which he at last did, but with 
sundry groans and complaints, pillowing his head upon 
his saddie- bags; in whicl position he lay until his fel. 
low-travelers, myseif with the rest, had all dropt sound 
asleep. 

We had not slept, I imagine, more than a quarter of 
an hour, when we were all, at the same moment, roused 
up by a terrible voice crying, in the midst of the room, 
“If there’s no other way with them, cut their aristo- 
cratical throats !” 

‘The words and voice were alike alarming; but judge 
our astonishment when, starting from our beds, we be. 
held the Yankee, rising half naked from the floor, as 
grim and gaunt as Don Quixotte himself, holding a 
bowie-knife, to which the Mississippian’s was as a pen- 
knife to a razor, and brandishing it with looks of bivod 
and fury. “ By snakes and niggers!” cried the braying 
gentleman, with something like alarm, “he dreams 
harder than I do!” 

“Wake him up, he'll do a mischief,” exclaimed others; 
for we all thought the poor fellow was suffering under 
some frightful dream. 

The Tennessean, bolder than the rest, seized him by 
the arm; upon which he dropped his knife, and his 
countenance changing from rage to trepidation, imme- 
diately exclaimed,—* I give myself up; I am your pri- 
soner. But take notice, gentlemen, and bear witness 
for me, I yield to superior forcee—give me five minutes 
to say my prayers!” 

“ Death and thunder!” cried the varmint of Tennes- 
see, starting back, “the man is mad!” 

And so, indeed, it seemed to us all. 

“ Give me five minutes to say my prayers,” quoth the 
Yankee; who, however, instead of dropping upon his 
knees to pray, burst into tears, and harangued us in 
somewhat the following words: “1 am an honest man 
and patriot, a democrat and man of the people: I have 
fought the battle of my country, and | die a Roman hero. 
You are too many for me, gentlennen—twelve hundred 
men against one, and a regiment of scalping savages 
behind you! I surrender, and I am ready to die. Tam 
a democrat. But what is one democrat among twelve 
hundred hired myrmidons of power? I know you'll kill 
me, but I don"t care: all I ask of you is to do justice to 
my memory, to bear witness before the world”—(here 
his voice was almost drowned in sobs,)-—“ to bear wit- 
ness that I die like a brave man—die like a hero—dic 
like a patriot—the victim of despots, and the martyr of 
freedom !” 

Great was the consternation and confusion that now 
prevailed. The man was mad—mad north-northwest, 
and all round the compass, politically mad—a mad pa- 
triot ; nobody doubted that. Some asked what was to 
be done: others would have argued the madman out of 
his frenzy; others, again, slipped out of the door, and 
stood ready for a run. 

In the mean while, the maniac, reinspired by his own 
eloquence, or the pusillanimity of his enemics, which 





even a madman might perceive, lifted up his voice again, 
but lifted it in a tone of defiance. 

“ You are the hired myrinidons of power!” he cried, 
“ purse-proud, rich men—tyrants that grind the faces 
of the poor—that live on the sweat of the poor man’s 
labour, and rob his hungry children of their food! Lam 
8 poor man, and the poor man’s frieud: I hate you, I 
dety you, I eall you to the reckoning. Yes!" he roared, 
svatching up his knife from the floor, and then waving 
it aloft, as if to unseen backers: “ your triumph is now 
over, your hour has come: | call you to the reckoning—- 
to the reckoning of blood! Advance, meu of the people, 
and cut their tyrannical throats !” 

And with that he advanced himself, flourishing his 
ferccious weapon aguinst our aristocratic breasts. ‘here 
was no withstanding that terrific charge: pell-mell we 
went, one over the other, out the dvor, which we 
esteemed ourselves fortunate in being able to close, and 
thus secure upon the distracted assutlant. 

We then made our way down to the bar-room, where 
we found the glum host and his haughty spouse in as 
great alarm and as clegant deshabille as ourselves, they, 
and, indeed, every soul in the house, having been aroused 
by the medinan’s vociferations. 

What was now to be done? The unfortunate man 
was still raging; we could hear him thumping against 
the door, as if endeavouring to break through, and roar- 
ing all the while a frenzied ery of “victory!” With that 
savage knife in his hand—nay, with a dozen knives, per- 
haps—for arms and clothes were all, in the hurry of our 
flight, left together in the room—who should dare attack 
and disarm him? Nobody showed an appetite for the 
enterprise; and although the ugly landlady proposed, in 
her eestasy of terror, a plan that might have ended the 
difficulty—namely, that soine of us should take her hus- 
band’s gun, and shoot the bedlumite through the key-hole, 
(and, really, she did not seem to consider the shvoting a 
mad Yankee any very atrocious crime,)—the business 
was ended by our sitting up all night in the bar-room, 
in extremely simple costame, debating the difficulty. 

The terrible din with which we had been ousted from 
the garret did not continue long; but was succeeded, 
first, by a dead, portentous calm, then by a strange half 
groaning, half snorting kind of noise, that was repre. 
sented by some who had the courage once or twice to 
creep slily to the garret door to listen, to be peculiarly 
terrific, and which, indeed, lasted all night long. 

When the morning broke, we held another consulta- 
tion, and finally, growing more courageous as the day 
grew broader, wrought oureclves to the resolution of pro- 
ceeding in a body to the traveler's room, the landlord 
magnanimously leading the van, armed with a broad- 
axe; ourselves intrepidly following at his heels, some 
carrying such means o defence as could be gathered up, 
und others cart-ropes and bed cords to tie the madman, 
and mine hostess behind with a bull-dog. We paused a 
moment at the door, listening to the groaning sound, 
which was still kept up, and then softly entered the 
room; where we had the satisfaction of finding the poor 
fellow lying very soundly and comfortably asleep in the 
best bed, sending from his up-turned nostrils those ano- 
malous and horrid sounds, which now appeared to us 
the natural music of sleep. He opened his eyes, stared 
upon us somewhat enquiringly, yet with a look so ex. 
tremely natural and lucid, that we refrained from lay- 
ing hands upon him, as we supposed would have been 
necessary. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” said he, quite like a 
sensible person; “u fine morning we have after the rain. 
And a very fine sleep I’ve had, too,” he added: “I hope 
you can say the same?” 

“ Jus his lucid moment, poor devil,” said the Varmint; 
and gathering up our indispensables, we all went down 
to break fast. 

The Yankee was now the observed of all observers— 
as solemn, us sad, as modest as ever; and, to all appear- 
ance, quite unconscious of his late paroxysm. We were 
all too prudent, or generous, to remind him of it, even 
by a distant hint; and, for the same reasons, we all took 
cure not to cross him in any thing at table. Whatever 
dish he looked at was immediately surrendered to him; 
even the ugly landludy requested his acceptance of a 
tumbler of cream she had poured out for her own use, 
but on which he chanced to cast his eye. And thus it 
happened that our gentleman, whose appetite had by no 
means suffered from his affliction, ate the best, as weil 
as the hugest breakfast of all; after which, he ordered 
his horse, called for and paid his bill, with every air of 
sanity; and then, with every air of sanity, departed. 

A few moments after, we were ourselves upon the 
road, thundering along in our mail coach; and by and 
by caught sight of our extra lodger on the top of a hill, 
at a cross road, where, indeed, he seemed waiting for 





us, as he looked back upon us trequently, while we 
slowly mounted the hill. 

“ Mad again!” quoth the braying gentleman, with an 
air of commiseration—* poor devil !” 

“Gentlemen,” said the madman, touching his hat with 
an air of great suavity, and giving the sweciest infona- 
tion to his sepulchral voice, “I believe 1 forgot to bid 
you farewell: at all events, I omitted to express my 
thanks fur thé uncommon kindness you all displayed in 
giving me, # poor, afflicted Yankee pedlar, so much more 
bec.rvom than I had any oceasion for.” 

“Oh,” said the Tennessean, having some doubt about 
the poor fellow’s meaning, but being willing to humour 
him to the best of his power,—-* it is our southern wey: 
hospitality, sir, mere hospitality.” 

“Sir,” said the pedlar, with a grateful look, “T shall 
always remember it, But | do assufe you. one bed would 
have served my purpose just as well us a dozen.” 

“No doubt, sir,” suid the Varmint; “but the truth 
is, as you were a sick man vag 

“ Ouly a little affliction in my head,” said the stran- 
ger, touching his cracked os frontis. 

“Yes, sir-—a little affliction,” rejoined the Tennes- 
sean; “for which reason each man desired to give you 
his bed; und that,” added the gentleman, pleased at his 
ingenuity, “is the reason you had all the beds!” 

‘The pedlar gave usa satanic grin, and touching his 
forehead again, exclaimed, after sneezing and blowing 
his nose in a highly natural manner, * Remember me, 
gentleman! I have an affliction here, to be sure, but— 
I never lost a bed by it!” 

With that he whipped his horse, and cheering him on 
the way with a laugh that sounded like the chuckle ofa 
kettle-drum, it was so deep and tremendous, left us to 
our meditations. 

“ Bitten!” said the Varmint, giving a sneaking Jook 
around hit. 

“ Choused out of bed—humbugged, every man of us!” 
growled the Alabamian. 

The Mississippian jumped on his feet, and rvaring— 
“Bray, gentlemen, bray; we are all jackasses together!” 
set us the example, by pouring his most exquisitely 
donkeyish note upon the cars of morning. 





This work will be a favourite every where ; 
the type is large and legible. 


The Fan-Qui. China. Dr. Morrison.—The 
present number of our Library introduces the 
reader fairly to the amusing “ Fan-Qui in 
China,”* which will impart much curious in- 
formation on a subject that very many who 
have paid little attention to it, will find rewards 
their research. As we anticipate that the topic 
of China will require some further illustration 
than even our able author has given to it, we 
may be excused for abbreviating some informa- 
tion obtained by the perusal of a number of the 
best recent works relating to the Celestial Em- 
pire. 

It is a curious fact that the Chinesc are not 
only living under one fourm of despotic rule, but 
they possess likewise one universal language 
and literature. Notwithstanding the spoken 
dialects of each province and county vary so 
inaterially, that the Chinese of different dis- 
tricts are absolutely unintelligible to cach other, 
yet the written medium of the whole empire is 
easily understood by all, and writing, instead 
of speaking, constitute the universal method 
of exchanging ideas. ‘The written language 
being symbolical, and the same symbols being 
used tu designate certain significations, what- 
ever sound be attached to tne character, each 
instructed person readily understands a book, 
though he may use a different dialect from the 
writer; a person able to write well in Chinese, 
no matter what may be his native dialect, is 
intelligible to the remotest borders of the em- 
pire, and throughout Cochin-China, Corea, ani 
Japan, embracing hundieds of millions. The 
Waldie system would prosper in China, if they 
would dare to introduce such a barbarian im- 
provement, 














The Fournal of Beliecs Dettres. 








In regard to the priority of the invention of 
printing, it seems to be admitted that in the 
time of Confucius, 500 years before. Christ, 
bocks were formed of slips of bambuo, upon 
which they wrote with the point of a style. 
About 150 years after Christ, paper was invent- 
ed, when the Chinese wrote on rolls, and formed 
voluines. A.D. 745 books were fir-t bound up 
into leaves, and 200 years afterwards they were 
multiplied by printing; so that the Chinese 
appear to have made early advances in civilisa- 
tion, whilst Europeans only discovered the art 
of making paper in the eleventh, and that of 
printing in the fifteenth century. The mode of 
printing adopted by the Chinese is of the sim- 
plest cha:acter; without expensive machinery, 
ora complicated process, they manage to throw 
off clear impressions of their books in an expe- 
ditious manner. Stereotype. or block printing, 
secms to have taken the precedence of move- 
able types in all countries, and in China they 
have scarcely got beyond the original method. 
Their language consisting of a great number of 
characters, they have not thought it worth while 
to cut or cast an assortment of these, which 
they might distribute and recompose as the 
subject required; but have preferred cutting 
the characters for each separate work, page by 
page. ‘This stereotyping of their books has 
caused the stereotyping of their ideas, and kept 
them in the same cternal round of uniform no- 
tions; or much in the state of some secluded 
neighbourhoods in America, into which a new 
book never penetrates, and where the volumes 
of their grandfather’s corner-cupboard are the 
only ones ever opened, and they only as a sleepy 
duty. A Chinese page generally contains five 
hundred characters; when the engraver has got 
his blocks ready, they are passed into the hands 
of the printer, who places one on the middle of 
a table ; on one side is a pot of liquid ink and 
a brush, and on the other a pile of paper, while 
in front there is a piece of wood bound round 
with the fibrous parts of a species of palm, to 
serve fora rubber. The workman then inks 
his block with the brush, and taking a sheet of 
dry paper with his left hand, he places it neatly 
on the block, and seizing the rubber with his 
right hand, he passes it once or twice quickly 
over the back of the paper, when the impres- 
sion is produced, the printed sheet hastily re- 
moved, and the workman proceeds with the 
next impression, till the whole number be 
worked off; and thus, without screw, lever, 
wheel or wedge, a Chinese printer will manage 
to throw off 3,000 impressions in a day.  IHlis 
whole apparatus he may shoulder and travel 
with from place to place, purchasing paper and 
lamp-black as he needs them; and borrowing 
a table any where, he may throw off his editions 
by the hundred or the score, as he is able to 
dispose of them. Their paper is thin and 
cheap, so that they are supplied with books 
for next to nuthing. We have lately rummaged 
acase of some hundred volumes of Chinese 
books, put up in real boards or in mus!in—the 
latter mode we have only just horrowed from 
China ;—the works of Confucius, with the com. 
mentary, in six volumes, and amounting to four 
hundred leaves octavo, can be purchased for 
twenty cents; and the historical novel of the 
Three Kingdoms, amounting to fifteen hundred 
leaves, in twenty volumes, may be had for fifty. 

The civilisation of China will further appear 
from the consideration of the stability, regu- 
larity, economy, and efficiency of their govern- 


ment. The country, no longer torn by the 
contentions of rival princes and independent 
states, is under one regular and established 
authority. The emperor, residing in his eapi- 
tal, extends his influence to the remotest cor- 
ner of the land. Every officer that presides 
temporarily over the district of which he must 
not be a native, least he is corrupted by his 
friends, is especially appointed by the court; 
and every measure of importance is the result of 
arrangements issuing from the centre of power. 
To exert an influence over such an exteut of 
territory, and for such a length of time, argues 
a minuteness of arrangement and a comprehen- 
siveness of system, which could not have place 
in an uncivilised country. Ignorant as they 
may be of the science of political economy, it 
is evident that we must assign to them an inti- 
mate acquaintance with human nature, and an 
unusual skill in the application of well-defined 
principles to the business of life. The secret 
of their success in political matters is the esta- 
blishment of the patriarchal system of govern- 
ment, grounded on the basis of filial obligation. 
The fist principle in their moral code, is the 
duty of children to submit to their parents, and 
the right of parents to dispose of their children. 
At all stages of life the idea of an almost divine 
superiority is cherished, and no circumstances 
can arise in which a child is absolved from 
unqualified and undisputing obedience to the 
parent. The emperor ts the father of the whole 
nation, and rules with parental, undisputed sway 
over all, and to the idea of divine right is super- 
added that of earthly supremacy. Heaven and 
earth are considered the parents of all man- 
kind, and the emperor, as the son of Heaven, 
is of course next in authority, and reverenced 
accordingly. 

‘The laws of China are numerous, minute, 
and circumstantial, and indicative of a know. 
ledge of human nature not to be found in the 
savage state. ‘There is nothing of the mon- 
strous verbiage of most Asiatic (and some 
other) nations, but a clear, concise, and dis- 
tinct series of enactments, savouring of practi- 
cal judgment and good sense, and if not always 
conformable to our improved notions of ex- 
pediency, in general approaching to them more 
nearly than the codes of most Eastern nations. 
The army is placed entirely at the disposal of 
the emperor; the nocturnal police regulations 
enact that no persons shall stir abroad from 
nine in the evening till five in the morning. 
Whoever without a license passes the frontier 
and holds communication with foreign nations 
is to be, but is not always, strangled ; and who- 
ever introduces strangers into the interior, or 
plots the removal of subjects out of the empire, 
shall, without any distinction between princi- 
pals and secondaries, be beheaded ; this is not 
strictly enforced. The civil laws regulate accu- 
rately the duties of the magistrates; no officer 
of government can quit his station without 
leave, and no superior can interfere with his 
subordinates, except in the regular discharge 
of his duty. Magistrates are forbidden to re- 
ceive presents of any kind, except eatables, 
from the people, under the penalty of forty 
blows. 

(To be continued.) 
—=—— 


Ingenious Invention.—Mr. James Duncan, watch- 
maker, at Glenluce, has lately constructed a small 
steam-engine, on the high-pressure principle, the novel. 
ty of which consists in the steam acting twice in the 





cylinder before it escapes into the atmosphere, by which 





there is a saving of half the fuel, and half the water, 
which a common engine of the same power would re- 
quire. By the application of the air pump and condenser, 
it can work on a low préssure, with the sate saving. 
Some scientific men who have seen the plan, think it 
admirably adapted for locomotive engines, or for vessels 
having long voyages.— Galloway Regisiter. 

A Blind Sculptor—Tie name of Giovanni Gonelli, a 
Tuscan, may be mentioned as illustrating a very singu. 
tar fact. After studying sculpture til! upwards of twenty 
years of age, he totally lost his sight at Mantua, during 
its siege in 1630. He still continued, however, to labour 
at his prulession, sculpturing striking likenesses of seve- 
ral individuals of high rank, and at length of the pope 
himself (Urban VIII). “ Facendo,” as Baldinucci, in his 
quaint manner, expresses it, “che U'uffizio degli ocché 
facessero le mani.” He even sculptured, from memory, 
the likeness of a young woman to whom he had been 
attached before losing his sight.—Court Gazette. 

Mr. Mart, jeweller, of Sheffield, bought at Mr. Hodg- 
son’s sale-rooms, Church street, Liverpool, on Thursday, 
the badge of foreign order of knighthood for £10, which, 
on being taken to pieces, proved to be composed of bril- 
liants and rubies, and has realised already £300 in 
profit. 

Mr. Wood bought an old chair ata sale at Cirences- 
ter, in May last, the woodwork of which was quite 
worm-eaten. Lust week he carefully removed the tapes. 
try cover for the purpose of repairing the frame, when 
he discovered two lurge gold coins of the 13th century, 
concealed close against the back rail.— Wilts Paper. 

Eliot Smith was, and may be is, a celebrated uphol- 
sterer and good-natured auctioneer at Cambridge, whose 
body exceeded in dimensions the proper corporation 
standard; on him a Trinity wag wrote the tollowing 
lines :— 

If flesh be grass, as some folks say, 
Then Eliot Smith’s a load of hay! 

A lady enquired of Jeky! the distinction between an 
attorney and a solicitor? “ Madam,” replied the sar- 
caustic wil, “exactly the same which exists between a 
crocodile and an alligator!” 

——_ 


This week bills have been sent to subscrib- 
ers who are in arrears. ‘J'o these we beg to 
draw immediate attention. It costs no more 
to remit at one time than another; and punctu- 
ality would remove a great deal of anxiety. If, 
in place of thinking the subscription price a 
trifle, and not worth consideration, each would 
deem it an item of importance to the publisher, 
who from these items has to meet all his va- 
rions payments, we believe there would be lesa 
remissness. 

As sending bills is both troublesome and ex- 
pensive, we purpose, by the end of the year, 
to publish the names of forgetful subscribers, 
and the amount of arrearages. We hope, how- 
ever, to see very little space occupied in this 
manner. 

As the exchanges are now much more favour- 
able, notes of good banks may be remitted by 
post at ourrisk. We take the word of any 
gentleman, without requiring the certificate of 
a postmaster. Nov. 6. 

—_—— 


FOR SALE, 


A share of the interest of a publication office, 
where several works ofa valuable and permanent 
nature are published. To an active man, who 
could superintend the business, this affords an 
excellent opportunity for investing profitably a 
few thousand dollars. For particulars, address, 
post paid, ** B. C., Proposals,” to the care of 
the subscriber. 
A. WALDIE. 


—— 
Mr. C. James, of Cincinnati, is an acknow- 
ledged traveling agent for my publications. 


ADAM WALDIE. 
October 14, 1838. 
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